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sion and of the General StaflF knew how the American soldier
would perform, but the Allied commanders and their higher
officers did not.
Cantigny was therefore of the greatest importance as the
first victory for the American troops in the European war.
It was reckoned a victory in advance, and no chances were
taken that it should be otherwise.
The psychological effect upon the Allies and to a con-
siderable extent upon the great masses of untried and partly
trained American troops arriving in France as well as the
hundreds of thousands remaining in training camps in the
United States was of vital importance.
The burden of winning the war had already begun to
shift to the Americans. There had been the famous "Backs
to the Wall" order of Marshal Haig. The French were watch-
ing the transports and the ports for more American soldiers.
They were downcast. Should the Americans fail in their
first offensive action, no matter how small or limited, great
depression would undoubtedly spread in the Allied countries
and especially in France.
The psychological factor at Cantigny worked two ways.
An American failure would have heartened the Germans,
already tiring of the war and short of food, to an extent
that both the German army and the German people would
have tightened their belts and made more desperate efforts
than those which were carried out later on the Marne and
in the Argonne. It was the German people who eventually
broke, not the German army.
The First American Division in the vicinity of Cantigny
was sandwiched between French units, and it held a com-
paratively narrow front. It was, in fact, a part of a French
army corps and therefore under French command, though
immediately under the leadership of General Robert Lee